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In his Senate testimony 
yesterday, former presiden- 
tial counsel John W. Dean 
III drew a picture of a pre- 
election SfcttfiJifllKS >aeu- 
r aticallv concerned with ih P 
pr esence of J jtf frfftiyon dem- 
ojistHtS-VTnd TOurbidlv. fjs- 
c inate a with gossip and in- 
teTTlffeTO^*^ 
ocratic opposition. 

Others who worked there 
lnd in the Nixon campaign 
laid in interviews yesterday 
nat Dean’s description 
natched their own recollec- 
tions. 

But Patrick J. Buchanan, 
then and now a consultant 
to the President, said there 
had been “a real diminution 
of concern” by the time of 
which Dean was speaking, 
compared to the atmosphere 
in 1969 and early 1970. 

“I don’t think there was 
paranoia,” Buchanan said. 

Dean did not use the word 
“paranoia” in his testimony, 
but he told the Senate 
Watergate investigators that 
he found “a climate of ex- 
Icessive concern over the po- 
litical impact of demonstra- 
tors, excessive concern over 
jileaks, an insatiable appetite 
|for political intelligence, all 
Hcoupled with a do-it-yourself 
fVhite House staff, regard- 
less of the law.” 

Dean called the break-in 
at Democratic headquarters 
ten “inevitable outgrowth” of 
■this climate, and said it was 
also responsible for such ac- 
tions as: 

f • A threat by former pres- 
idential aide Dwight Chapin 
|“to get some ‘thugs’ to re- 
Imove” a single demonstra- 
tor the President had spot- 
led in Lafayette Park. 
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Ga. Sen. Herman Talmadge thoughtfully puffs cigar duMng Dean’s appearance. 



Sent, using “some rather 
Munt synonyms,” for the Se- 
cret Service to remove a 
?roup of demonstrators in 
\kron, and a request from 
he President, just last 
Warch, for a speech to be 
irafted showing that “his 
, gfrWfllytifld ,-tragidigy 

pmnncfr'itni.c o i • . 



! • A call from Richard G. 
leindienst, then deputy at- 
►rney general, instructing 
ean to carry from the FBI 
the White House “some 
fry important information” 
a “rather sensitive nature 
. . regarding the foreign 
ivels of Mary Jo Ko- 
chne,” the young woman 
killed in an auto accident in- 
volving Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D-Mass.). 

( • The dispatch from the 
yhite House to Chappaquid- 
ick Island, site of that acei- 
ent. of special investigator 
(Anthony Ulasewicz, who, 
bean said John Caulfield 
told him, was on the scene 



( “within six hours of the ac- 
cident” and posed as a re- 
porter to dig out informa- 
ttion on the case. 

A proposal from presi- 
dential aide H.R. (Bob) 
Haldeman, rejected as too 
dangerous, that Kennedy be 
kept under surveillance 24 
hours a day. 

! • A special investigation \ 
of Kennedy’s activities dur- i 
ing a 24-hour stopover in j 
Hawaii on a 1971 Far East- | 
ern trip. 

. • And the delivery, dur- I 

! ing the spring of 1972, by “a | 
J top man at the Secret Serv- 1 
( ice” of information regard- J 
| ing Democratic presidential | 

{ contender George McGov- S 
em, which then White 
House aide Charles Colson 
i “was very interested” in and 
•‘had . „ . published.” 

White House press secre- 
tary Ronald Ziegler de- 
clined to comment on 
Dean’s testimony and most 
others mentioned by Dean 
were unavailable to report- 
ers. 

Jack Warner, a spokesman 
for the Secret Service, said 
it had begun an internal in- 
vestigation of the charges 
that Secret Service agents f 
protecting McGovern were | 
reporting back to the White j 
House, at the time those \ 



charges first appeared, last 
November, in The New* York 
Times. 

Neither then or later, he 
said, “have we found any- 
thing to bear out these alle- 
gations. Our investigation is 
continuing.” 

> Colson, in a separate in- 
terview, acknowledged re- 
ceiving the report from 
Dean but said he bad not 
been able to get it pub- 
lished, “because no one 
could ever check it out.” He 
said the report concerned “a 
fund-raising affair McGov- 
ern attended in Philadel- 
phia, where the fellow in 
charge had a questionable 
background.” 

Colson said Dean- “just 
walked in with it, and never 
said where it came from. It’s 
very characteristic of what 
Dean did throughout his tes- 
timony yesterday — laid off 
his own sins on others, and 
did it cleverly.” 

Colson said he had been 
interviewed about the case 
by the Secret Service and 
had told them the same 
thing. Asked if he now be- 
lieved the report came from 
the Secret Service, Colson; 
said, “Well, Dean said it was j 
from the Secret Service, and \ 
they indicated it, frankly, ! 
when they came to see me.” 



Kennedy’s press secretary, 
Richard Drayne, said the 
senator was unaware of any 
White House surveillance, 
or of the . activities of Ula- 
sewicz at Chappaquiddick. 
Drayne said Kennedy told 
him yesterday he knew 
nothing of any foreign trav- 
els by Miss Kopechne nor of 
any reason why his visit to 
Hawaii should have been of j 
White House interest. 

The report to the White j 
House on Kennedy’s visit to ; 
Honolulu on Aug. 17, 1971, \ 
submitted by Dean to the » 
Senate committee. . is. very 
bland. - - . r li - . ti- 
lt said Kennedy held an 
airport press conference, 
left with two friends and 
made no public appearances 
except for a tennis game. 

I “Discreet inquiry deter- 
mirid that Kennedy used 
the estate (where he was 1 
staying) solely for sleeping ’ 
a purposes, took only his 
| breakfast meal at that loca- 
jtion and quietly visited 
S friends at other locations on 
I the island . * . An t extensive 
J survey of hotels, discreet 
I cocktail lounges and other 
J hideaways was conducted 
J with a view towards deter- 
mining a covert EMK 
(Kennedy) visit. The results 
I were negative,” the report 
I said. 



In his statement yester- 
day, Dean said that “it was 
not until I joined the White 
House staff in July of 1970 
that I fully realized the 
: strong feelings that the 
j President and his staff had 
toward antiwar demonstrar 
tors*— and demonstrators in' 1 
general.” 

He said the White House 
continually sought informa- 
tion that would discredit the . 
demonstration leaders, show j 
•that they were backed “by 
some foreign enemy” or had 
ties to some “major political 
figures, specifically members 
of the U.S. Senate, who op- 
posed the President’s war 
policies.” 

Dean said that in; tha late 
• winter of 1971 “the Presi- 
/ denfc, happened to look out 
i the windows of the resi- 
le dence of the White House 
- and saw a lone man -with a 
| large 10-foot sign stretched 
* out m front of Lafayette 

k'P^£ ,r ~ 

{ He said Larry Higby, a 



l Haldeman aide, “called me 
to Eds office to tell me of 
| President's displeasure 
i •> • and told me' that Mr. 

J Haldeman said the sign, had 
| to come down.” 

\ Leaving Higby’s office, he 
• met Chapin, “who said that 
$ he was going td - get some* 
1 thugs’ to remove that man 
i from Lafayette Park.” Dean 
paid he dissuaded him and, 
l help from the Secret 
^Service and the Park police, £ 
P^^r^^^the man to move**- 
N the back side of the park ' 
roift of. sight from the White 

Hinise. 

t Haldeman, he said, “was 
elighted.” 

Only three months ago, he 
said, Mr. Nixon himself told 
him that “as a part of the 
.planned counter-offensive 
t for dealing with the Senate 
Watergate investigation, the 
President wanted to show 
that hi$ opponents had 
employed demonstrators 
against during his re-elec- *- 

( tion campaign.” 

The problem, said Dean, 



J was that “we never found a 
^scintilla of viable evidence 
^indicating that these demon- 
strators were part of a mas- 
ter plan . ^ funded by the 
^Democratic political, funds, 
nor that they had any direct 
^connection with the Mc- 
i Govern campaign.” For that 
reason, he said, William Ba- 
j. roody was never able to 
write the speech the Presi- 
dent wanted on the subject. 

J “This was explained to 
|Mr. Haldeman,” Dean said, 
|“butthe Pre^dept^ believe^ 
Ifhat the opposite was true/* *'* 
Dean’s view of a White 
House neurotically preoccu- 
pied with the threat of dem- 
onstrators was contradicted 
by Buchanan, who had been 
a close adviser to Mr. Nixon 
for the past seven years. 



“There was a great deal 
more apprehension here in 
1969 and at the time of Cam- 
bodia and Kent State,” he 
said, “than in any subse- 
quent period. By the time 
we were moving into the 
campaign — and certainly a i* 
ter the May Day demonstra- 
tions iU 1971— there was a 
real diminution of concern. 
&For one .thing, every time a 
f demonstration occurred, it 
£ was politically helpful.” 
Deatfs*’ statement to the 
committee yesterday dif- 
fered in tone from his de- 
scription of the same situa- 
tion in a report .*he com- 
posed last March, before his 
forced resignation from the" 
White , House.; That March 
statement was also entered 
; in evidence yesterday. 

||| In both Statements, Dean 
preferred, to White House dis- 
satisfaction with -.intent- '» 
j^gence reports an tbcf demon- j 
f * strators. In March he said 
Jthat “when Haldeman would 
| read the reports regarding 

% demonstrations he would 

| and rightly so — express 
I continual dissatisfaction.” 
“While the evidence 
would appear that the dem- 
onstrations were well-or- 
chestrated and weil-fi- 

J nanced,” he wrote then, “no 
one could ever find hard in- 
formation as to who was be- 
hind it and what motivation 
might exist, other than the 
obvious antiwar theme.” 

Back in March, he sug- 
gested two reasons why the 
President might be rightly 
concerned with the demon- 
stration problem: “First,” he 



said, “it made the atmos- 
phere of public opinion 
much more difficult for the 
President to negotiate an 
honorable peace in Vietnam, 
and. secondly, when the gov- 
ernment dealt firmly with 
the demonstrators, we 
fwould be charged with op- 
| press ive tactics even though 
| the demonstrators were 

0 seeking to tie the govern- 
|ment into knots.” 

Interviews with three for- 
mer White House and cam- 
paign aides, on the other 
hand, brought support for 
the view of a White House 
preoccupation with security 
and political espionage, 
which Dean described yes- 
terday. 

1 One former campaign 
spide said Dean's testimony 
yesterday “rang very true. 
We all learned that what 
pleased them mos£ was a 
tidbit they could pass on to 

- Haldeman. That would get 
you rewards. Every one of 
us felt the need to supply 
that kind of information.” 

*1 He recalled that as far 
pack as Mr. Nixon's 1962 
Campaign for Governor of 
^California, Haldeman, who 
was then the campaign man- 
%ager and others “were so 

^desperately r 4fhaid of Teftfng 
*Nixon see any hostile dem- 
onstrators that we had to or- 
ganize groups of kids to 
nock arms and keep them 
fiaway.” 

A second man, a former 

( White House official, said, 
“It all goes back to his (Mr. 
Nixon's) problem with hav- 
ing the unexpected happen. 
It's part and parcel of that. 
His staff learns to go to any 
length to. protect him from 
something for which he is 
not prepared.” 

A third man, now also re- 
tired from the White House, 
said "I never got the feeling 
that Nixon himself or the 
top staff ’guys— the ones at 
the 7:30 meeting — were 
that upset with the demon- 
strators. 

“But I always had the 
feeling that the reaction ac- 
celerated as it went down 
the chain of command, and 
frequently by the time it hit 
the third or fourth guy, it 
was completely . put of con- 
trol. There was a lot of it 
with the guys who worked 
for Haldeman, Colson, Cha- 
pin and the deep-down unr 
derlings of (John) Ehrlich- 
man — Boy Scout stuff.'* 



